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Structural History of the Pike-Haven-Foster 


House, Framingham, Massachusetts 


By CHARLEs P, FIsHER 


HERE are still numerous houses 

within a few miles of Boston for 

which seventeenth-century dates 
are claimed. It is only occasionally that 
circumstances permit intensive study of 
them; in the case of this house, the extent 
of the essential restoration work provided 
an excellent opportunity. 

As a matter of public record, the prop- 
erty was in the same family from about 
1696 until the death of Miss Annie Fos- 
ter* in 1948. It can now be shown that 
parts of the house were executed by the 
first owner, Jeremiah Pike, one of a 
group of settlers from Reading, presum- 
ably in 1696 or 1697 when he arrived. 

The analysis of this house proves to be 
a lesson to those who like simple and ob- 
vious conclusions. A casual examination 
shows a conventional center-chimney 
house following the standard plan, four 
rooms down and four up, the sole puzzle 

* A direct descendant also of Reginald Fos- 


ter, associated with the Society’s house in Ips- 
wich, 


being the overhang of the gable on the 
west end only. As a matter of fact, it was 
built in at least five stages, the overhang 
being the latest, dating from 1860. The 
sequence of additions is shown in the series 
of sketches (Fig. 1). When a gable end 
was erected above the second period pitch 
roof, the result was an overhang because 
of the projection of the plate. It should 
be mentioned here that the work of the 
restoration at one time or another laid 
bare almost all of the framing so that the 
structural history became quite clear. 
While the 


many details of moderate interest and 


various additions contain 


charm, it is the original house as now re- 
vealed which is particularly interesting, 
especially in view of the degree to which 
it had been submerged in the later work. 
Figure 2 (see frontispiece ), is a perspec- 
tive view of those parts of the original 
frame surviving in situ and figure 2 
shows the floor plan, which will be recog- 
nized as quite usual for a small house of 
the date. The relation of the rafter foot- 








ings to the chimney side of the main bay 
(lacking the studding now and formerly, 
hence, an inside wall) reveals that the 
ridge ran at right angles to the front or 
south side of the house. It cannot be 
argued that another side was the front 
because the south and west walls con- 
tained only windows; the north wall was 
blank and the empty mortises on the east 
side must have received the framing of 
the entry porch and chimney shelter. ‘The 
porch must have been in the form of a 
gable-ended-story-and-a-half appendage 
to account for the mortises, framing de- 
tails, and the requirements of access to 
the second floor. (A lean-to arrangement 
is the only other possibility ; objections are 
(a) resulting chimney snow-pocket, (b) 
no convenient or conventional means 
consistent with the evidence of attaching 
its rafters, and (c) difficulty in account- 
ing for the various mortises.) It would 
also be more difficult to rationalize such 
an arrangement in the light of other 
known examples, including English cus- 
toms of the appropriate period and local- 


ity. By contrast, “‘T- and L-shaped ar- 
rangements are not unusual in England 
and many of the Massachusetts North 
Shore houses could be called elaborations 
of this scheme. 


As will be shown, there are many de- 
tails of construction which are not con- 
ventional locally, but result in good 
economy of material and effort. In this 
line it is argued that the front gable in the 
main bay provided the best possible light 
and warmth in the garret, and that the 
side gable best accommodated the chim- 
ney and stairway requirements. To be 
sure, another gable at the west would 
have added style in the grand manner of 
Salem, Massachusetts, or Lavenham, 
England, but this was not a factor to 
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FIG. I. SEQUENCE OF ADDITIONS TO 
PIKE-HAVEN-FOSTER HOUSE, 
NORTHEAST VIEW 
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Jeremiah Pike who was settling in the 
absolute wilderness. 
If these arguments be admitted, the 
house as first built presented the aspect 
shown in figure 1. Each of the principal 
rooms had two two-part casement win- 
dows, the opening being 32 inches high 
by 38 inches wide. This is given by the 
marks on the outside boarding and the 
stud interval. che frames must have been 
of a transitional type, framed up out of 
planking rather than joined into studs. 
Figure 4, drawn (for clarity) from a 
photograph taken during the restoration, 
shows the complete history of window 
modifications. The visible frame is Victo- 
rian, about 34 inches by 62 inches, and 
part way up the left side is the notch in 
the boarding for the 12-over-12 plank 
frame of 1750, which was applied to a 
stud inserted to reduce the width of the 
opening. ‘The narrow vertical board 
nailed to it as packing is a broken piece of 
the inside sill of the casement window, 
the upper left-hand corner of whose open- 
ing is also visible. A faint outline of weath- 
ering and paint shows the shape of the 
casement window plank frame. 

A total of four short, stubby wrought- 
iron strap hinges of early type and work- 
manship were found in the house. Two 
were loose in an ancient box of household 
hardware and the others were in use as 
replacements on odd doors. Many other 
odd hinges were found, but no other type 
in any such number. Their size, together 
with the layout of the nail holes, makes 
them likely to have been casement hinges. 
Some authorities have argued that case- 
ment hinges always had a vertical exten- 
sion nailed to the stile to prevent sag; 
common sense shows, however, that a 
panel of glass and lead is eminently quali- 
fied to resist sagging of the frame. (‘These 
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FIG. I. SEQUENCE OF ADDITIONS TO 
PIKE-HAVEN-FOSTER HOUSE, 
SOUTHWEST VIEW 
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hinges were copied in the restoration and 
their obvious fitness is more convincing 
than any argument. ) 

Enough other fragments and evidence 
turned up to give a complete and detailed 
picture of the original house, inside and 
out. The casement frames were prob- 
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which could have indicated sheathing 
were found, even though a careful study 
was made of several studs. The inside of 
the outside boarding was not white- 
washed either, so that the chamber must 
have been somewhat barn-like. 


The unfinished the 


condition of 
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FIG. 2. 


ably molded and the clapboards were 
white pine, beaded and chamfered. The 
hall was sheathed in hard pine, 12 inches 
to 18 inches wide, horizontal on the out- 
side walls and vertical on the fireplace side. 
The joint was of the usual bead 
bevel, the bead being distinctly that and 
not a quarter-round as in later work, and 
the bevel narrower than usual. It was also 
extremely thin as in much English work 
where material shortage was the prob- 
able reason. In this case, a local shortage 
probably was developing faster than a 


and 


willingness to use white pine, which was 
still “deal” to the second-generation set- 
tlers. There was in fact virtually no white 
pine used in the house. 

The chamber was left unfinished un- 
til the occasion of the first additions. This 
is indicated by the fact that while the 
plaster and lath were very early, the only 
window-finish evidence related to the 
12-over-12’s. Where the lath was re- 
moved to insulate, no extra nail holes 











FLOOR PLANS OF 1697 AND 1750 


chamber is not remarkable; the Claflin 
House in Wenham and the “Old House” 
at Cutchogue, Long Island, both show 
this condition. Strangely, though, the floor 
in the chamber, which 
never planed. It has, however, worn toa 


survives, was 
perfect smoothness except within eight 
inches of the walls. 

Some of the framing is worth noting. 
The hall summer, of chestnut—for light- 
ness perhaps—is very well finished and 
and has a bold and simple bead, without 
stops, which last appears to be characteris- 
tic for the date both here and in Eng- 
land. ‘The joists are of hard pine, well 
smoothed and chamfered with a ™%-inch 
flat. ‘he chamber joists were of oak 
and only lightly planed, and the summer, 
also of chestnut, was somewhat more 
crude, showing a smaller and less per- 
fect bead. (‘These last parts are now in 
the second floor of the the 1750 “front 
room; this state of affairs will be ex- 
plained later. ) 
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The Pike-Haven Foster House 


The corner posts are handsomely 
bracketed in the chamber and roughly 
chamfered here only, being square-cor- 
nered in the hall. Oddly, the shoulders 
extend east and west instead of north and 
south, or front to back, as is the rule. 
However, the point might be made that 
since they thus carry the lighter of the 
third-floor plates, this is the logical ar- 
rangement. This suggests comment on 
the general aspect of the frame. ‘The sec- 
ond-floor members are __ substantially 
heavier than those of the third, which is 
logical; they are all of deep section giv- 
ing great stiffness, and the summers are 
of chestnut whose stiffness is almost equal 
to that of oak, but whose tendency to sag 
is much less. If these features are com- 
pared with those of most contemporary 
frames, it would appear that the builder 


had either more than average intelli- 
gence or access to some of the newest 


handy guides for the pioneer builder. If 
the builder was J. Pike, this is possible as 
he was (asa matter of record ) a spinning- 
wheel maker and holder of public office 
in the town. 

Although nothing remains of the ori- 
ginal roof, it is clear that it was of the 
principal-rafter-and-purlin type. ‘There 
were five pairs, spaced about 43 inches 
on centers, footing into the usual stepped 
notch. A timber was found serving as a 
joist in the first floor of the 1750 work 
which was originally a rafter. If it were 
from the original roof, it corroborates 
other evidence that the pitch was 45°, 3- 
inch by 4-inch purlins being spaced 39 
inches, 

Although the chimney has been 
through two major transformations, 
some of the first-period details are evi- 
dent. The bricks, many of which survive 
in the present stack halfway between the 
heat and the weather, were 24 by 4% by 
8% and of the typical soft, lightly baked 
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texture of the period and area. Copious 
quantities of clay still adhere, proving the 
inland scarcity of lime in 1696. The stack 
was built on a pit full of flat stone from a 
nearby outcropping, which was also well 





FIG. 4. STRUCTURAL EVIDENCE FOR 


TWO-PART WINDOW 


bonded in clay. The hearth was of stones 
from one to two feet square, selected for 
flatness. There was but one fireplace, in 
the hall, whose opening was about 78 
inches, judging by the remnants of the 
hearth and the marks on the floor and 
ceiling. 

The cellar is small and shallow. It is 
walled with stone laid up dry and has no 


connection with the underpinnings, 


which are of the stone-filled trench type 
common for the date. Access to the cellar 
was only by a bulkhead. The stone steps 
to it, though now filled in, remain, and a 
chamfer and mortises show the evidence 
of the framed hood or bulkhead formerly 
sheltering them. 
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There, then, is a picture of Jeremiah 
Pike’s two-room house. Like most of the 
many little houses of the period, it has 
vanished by addition, absorption, and os- 
mosis. In this region, only the Peak 









































SECTION-VIEW FROM THE FRONT, 
1697 FORM 


House remain in 
somewhat original form, so that the fore- 
going may possibly add something to the 
body of information on early little houses. 


House and Browne 


The absorption process as deducible 
in the surviving house is a separate sub- 
ject of some interest, revealing the de- 
gree of ingenuity and pains our ancestors 
used for improving houses and confusing 
archaeologists. The procedure must have 
heen about as follows. (It should be ad- 
mitted that this is an informed guess 
based on detailed architectural evidence 
and the probable requirements deduced 
from the family genealogy on which 
complete records exist. ) 

The date of the first addition was prob- 
ably either 1727, when Jeremiah Pike, 
Tr.’s son, Moses, was married; or 1757, 
when Moses’ daughter, Comfort, mar- 
ried Gideon Haven, apprentice to Moses 
in the family spinning-wheel business. 
The architectural details are noncommit- 
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tal as to which.* ‘The floor plan was some- 
what unusual, although it probably ap- 
peared logical to the owners. It consisted 
of an L-shaped arrangement with the two 
original rooms at the corner, two new 
rooms, one up and one down to the east 
of the entry, and a second entry porch to 
the north. ‘The result was an evenly di- 
vided two-family house (as in Figs. 1 
and 3), achieved by adding in both direc- 
tions to the original house. 

Basic changes were made in the orig- 
inal bay. More head room was wanted, 
so the frame was raised 4 inches, the floor 
being let down to the old level, the joists 
being let into a second set of sills. The 
roof and third floor were removed and 
a new set of plates superimposed on the 
old to receive new joists and summer 8 
inches above the level of the old. The 
original joists and summer were used in 
the second floor of the east addition. ‘The 
hard-pine sheathing in the old hall was 
used in fragments all through the new 
construction, the hall being then plastered 
on lath nailed to 2-inch plank studding 
used to thicken the walls and conceal the 
old sill which otherwise would have pro- 
jected in a manner then out of style for a 
hundred years. ‘The ceiling was also 
plastered, the summer showing by 4 
inches. 

The roof of the resulting structure was 
wholly new. There were gables at the 
east and north, with a hip corner at the 
southwest, supported by a very good truss 
framed into a second diagonal summer in 
the third floor over the old chamber. ‘The 
roof framing was in common rafters and 
horizontal boarding. The rest of the new 
frame was conventional except for the 
stud interval, which was 16 inches. 


* The inventory of “Indoar moveables” from 
Moses’ personal estate would easily fill the two 
original rooms, leaving scant room for the 
Haven couple. 
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The interior at this period had a few 
details of interest. The old chamber was 
finally plastered and all the casement 
windows were replaced with 12-over- 
12’s to go with those in the additions. ‘The 
large hall fireplace was reduced, though 
it remained recessed, and it received a 
panel or two above the opening. ‘The new 
kitchen parlor was plastered on the walls, 
whitewash doing for the ceiling. The new 
east chamber was left rough. The origi- 
nal front stairs were rejoined to give 
four inches more rise, but the walls of 
the porch (except for the outer) were 
given only whitewash. The new porch at 
the west was well finished off with some 
of the old hard-pine sheathing, and a de- 
cent flight of stairs with two turned newels 
and but one landing was fitted. Under 
these, a new inside cellar stairway was 
arranged and the old cellar did not com- 
municate with the new easterly 
Among other details, were at least two 


one. 


excellent two-panel doors 32 inches wide 
and a handsome kitchen fireplace in the 
addition. A drawing is used here because 
the aspect of the room was completely 
changed in about 1800 when the chimney 
was once more rebuilt. 

The small lean-to appendage to the 
north, which shows in figure 1, was ap- 
parently little more than a shed, and did 
not contain a fireplace until close to 1800 
when it became a kitchen. It may be, 
that one incorporated 
at the time the northeast 
ground-floor room, filling out the lean-to 
was added (1785 in Fig. 1). While most 
of the steps in this evolution are discerni- 


howe, CT, Was 


sooner——say 


ble, it is occasionally impossible to estab- 
lish their order owing to the re-use of 
existing materials. 

From all this, it may be gathered what 
constant watch must be kept on every de- 
tail in the structure of a house undergo- 


Ing restoration in order to observe and to 


The Pike-Haven Foster House 











UNUSUAL DETAILS OF ORIGINAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
record changes and developments. Con- 
clusions may thus be drawn and acted up- 
Most of the evidence 
cited in this structural history of a small 


On as necessary, 


seventeenth-century house has been pre- 
served and can be made available to seri- 
ous students of early New England build- 
ing methods and practices. 
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INDOAR MOVEABLEsS: 


first Bed & Beding £is/u1 
second Bed & Beding Lio 
third Bed and Beding £12/10 
fourth Bed and Beding Lio 
Chest with Draws 45S 
Coulerd Chest 20S 
flow 4 Box 12S 
Six colourd Chars gos 
Great Chare 15s 
Best white Table 30S 
Looking Glass 22/6 
Bofatt furniture 338 6d 
Old white chest Ios 
Chest wt one Draw 30S 
Old trunk & Small Draw Box 5S 
foot Wheel 40S 
Woolen Whee! 13s 
Clock-Real 20s 
Bed sted in ye Garret 20S 
2 pare tow sheets £s> 
five Pillow Cases £1/ 5 
Table Cloath 18s 
6 white Chares 30S 
Two old tables 16s 
one Churn 285 
two Trambles SOS 
Shovil & Tongs 355 
two Warming pans 40S 

Frying D® 30S 
large Bras Kittel L- 
Iron Kitle 37S 6d 
Iron Pott 30S 
Small Iron Kitth 12S 


From Estate of Moses Pike, 


d, [759 


Brass Skillet 

three Puter Platters 

two small De 

Nine Puter Plates 

Quart & Point Basons 

Old Puter 

Quart Pott 

Tin lamp & two iron candlesticks 

Seven spoons & Knives and forks 

one pare old Dogs 

Box & Heater 

3 pales + 3 trays 

Earthen-ware 

Stilyards 

One Tirce 

four Barrels 

Half Bushel 

3 half Hogs-Heds 

One hogs-Hed 

two Barralls 

One Leden Tubb 

three Meat Tubbs 
Butter D® 

Bear Cagg 

two Si\ es 

one Dong Cask 

shoe leather 

Lanthorn 

flax seed sive 

Cart rope 

Wool 

An old pare of bellows 
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By Exvtor |. 


HE history of pipe organs in New 
England is a history of men, of 

those who imported them, of 

those who built them, of those who found- 
ed workshops and factories for their pro- 
duction. It also concerns New England 
churches, since the size and cost of these 
instruments ruled them out of the homes 
of all but the most wealthy and made 
them a collective, rather than an indi- 
vidual, manifestation of cultural progress. 
That the pipe organ made a relatively 
late appearance on the New England 
scene was due in great part to the auster- 
ity in matters ecclesiastical which the Ref- 
ormation imposed upon England during 
the mid-seventeenth century. When it 
was finally introduced here, it was pri- 
marily as an aid to church singing, and 
not as a solo instrument, a use, indeed, to 
which it was not then suited. Long be- 
fore the advent of the organ, vocal music 
had been a matter of deep church concern 
and as early as 1720, singing societies 
were formed, their meetings usually be- 
ing preceded by a lecture-essay on music. 
The Reverend William Bentley of Salem 
wrote in 1791: “I preached in Mr. 
Clark’s congregation, It is not very large, 
but very liberal in opinions. ‘They have 
an organ, the first introduced into dis- 
senting Meeting Houses. The example 
is seducing. Not merely from the fond- 
ness of parade, which leads religion, as 
well as follows easily in its train, but from 


the great inconveniences, and real diffi- 
culties attending the support of vocal 
Music.” 

We cannot claim “firsts” in building 
or use of organs, although we were not 
far behind. The Smithsonian Institution 
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is authority for information as to the so- 
called Port Royal Organ, reputedly made 
in England and brought to America in 
the year 1700. It was first used in the old 
Episcopal Church of Port Royal, Vir- 
ginia. Later it was purchased from them 
by a Mr. Lee and another member and 
removed to Christ’s Church, Alexandria, 
where it was in use during George Wash- 
ington’s time. Then it was purchased by 
the Episcopal Church in Shepherdstown, 
Virginia, and early in the 1860’s it was 
bought by St. (Thomas Episcopal Church 
at Hancock, Maryland, and transported 
on a boat over the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. It was used there until 1907, when 
it was received by the U.S. National Mu- 
seum as a gift from the vestry, and it 1s 
now exhibited there. 

In considering the growth of the pipe- 
organ industry and the use of the instru- 
ment in our section of the country, we 
may start with a little local affair concern- 
ing a group of proper Bostonians and 
what became the most famous ( or notori- 
ous) organ of its time. The Reverend 
Samuel Green of Salem wrote in his diary 
in 1711 that he “‘was at Thos. Brattle’s 
in Cambridge, heard his organ, and saw 
strange things in a microscope.”* It 
seems that Mr. Brattle, who was treas- 
urer of Harvard, imported the organ for 
use in his home. When he died in 1712 
he left it to the Brattle Square Church, 
and then the trouble started. As long as 
the organ Was for personal amusement 
in one’s home there were no objections. 
But Brattle Square Church did not even 
allow a pitch pipe, so the church people 
voted “‘that they did not think it proper 
to use said organ in the public worship 
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of God.” According to the terms of the 
will the rejected instrument then went 
to King’s Chapel. An extract from the 
church records states: ““At a meeting of 
the Gentlemen of the Church, this 3rd 
day of August, 1713, Referring the Or- 
gains Giveing them by Thomas Bratle, 


| 
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THE BRATTLE ORGAN 
Photograph by author 
Esq., Decsd, voted, that this organ be ac- 
cepted by the Church.” 

Perhaps it was because of the difficulty 
in finding a “sober person that can play 
thereon with a loud noise,” perhaps the 
interior had to be remodeled to make 
room for it, perhaps they were just pa- 
tient and slow-moving in those days— 
anyway, the organ was not unpacked for 
seven months, and reposed on the porch 
of King’s Chapel for that length of time. 
No organist nearer than England was 
available, and while awaiting the arrival 
of one from London, William Price off- 
ciated. He was paid on August 20, 1714, 
seven pounds Ten shillings “‘for One Qrs 
Sallery due at Midsummer 1714” in ad- 
dition to “seven pounds ‘Ten shillings 
more for work he has done ab‘ the Or- 
gan.” * ‘There was then no other church 
organ in all New England, and for many 
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vears thereafter there was none in any 
but Episcopal churches. 

Some historians definitely state that the 
instrument was built jointly by Father 
Schmidt, Renatus Harris, and Jordan; 
others merely mention the probability of 
this and modify the statement by using 
“either/or.” Schmidt and Harris are 
claimed to be the first organ builders in 
England after the Restoration in 1661, 
in point of quality, at least in voicing. 
That they all had a hand in the building 
of the organ is extremely doubtful, in- 
asmuch as Schmidtand Harris were rivals, 
and there is no mention of collaboration 
of either one of them with Abraham Jor- 
dan, who was, however, making organs 
from about 1700 on. As near as I can as- 
certain, in the absence of other evidence, 
one Can take his choice as to which ot the 
three builders did the job. Jordan’s last- 
ing claim to fame was his introduction in 
1712 of the sliding shutter which was 
placed in front of a set of pipes, and by 
opening and closing it with a pedal ar- 
rangement a swelling effect in the volume 
of the pipes was possible. 

Whoever built it, the quality of the or- 
gan is demonstrated in the fact that it was 
used in King’s Chapel until 1756, then 
sold to St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, 
where is was used until 18 36. At this time 
it was bought by its present owners, St. 
John’s Church, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and was used there until the first 
years of the twentieth century. The pres- 
ent case is not the original, the present 
one dating from about 1831. It is of 
Honduras mahogany, beautifully _ fin- 
ished, the only decoration being a round 
pillar at either corner of the front, and 
seventeen “dummy” pipes in a sym- 
metrical design. ‘There is mounted on 
each side a gracefully curved candle- 
holder. “. . . the organ must have con- 
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“Stopped diapason, principal, fifteenth 
treble and bass, and sesquialtera treble 
There is now a dulciana 
which was an addition, probably while it 
was in King’s Chapel, or in the church 
in Newburyport. The organ is on display 
Portsmouth church, 
years ago E, 


and bass.” * 


and a few 
Power Biggs enabled us to 


in the 


hear it in a radio broadcast; the pipes were 
brought to Boston and played on a voicing 
machine at the Aeolian Skinner Organ 
Company in Boston. 


In 1733 the second organ to reach 


New England was given to ‘Trinity 
Church, Newport, Rhode Island, by 


Bishop George Berkeley, who had often 
preached from its pulpit, and sent the or- 
gan to the church to show his regard for 

. It was built by Richard Bridge, who 
was probably trained in the factory of 
Renatus Harris, Jr., and had thirteen 
stops as against the six of the Brattle or- 
gan. It was used for 111 years and then 
was rebuilt by Henry Erben of New 
York, who retained only the case and two 
stops. What was left went in 1850 to St. 
Mary’s Church, Portsmouth, Rhode Is- 
land. In 1880 the ““Erben rebuild”’ inside 
the original organ went to Kay Chapel, 
Newport, and Hook and Hastings uti- 
lized the original case, building a new or- 
gan therein.” One of the keyboards may 
be seen in the possession of the New port 
Historical Society. Speaking of Henry 
Erben, who was a famous builder of his 
time, only two years ago a Henry Erben 
organ was going begging for lack of a 
suitable home. It had 
hands and the owner 


been in private 
could no longer 
keep it. I do not know its final disposition 
—I hope it found sympathetic treatment. 

What is claimed to be the third organ 
imported into New England was installed 
in the North Church in Boston in 1726. 
The possibility of having an organ ‘head 
been discussed at Christ (North) Church 
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long before its completion, but it was not 
until 1736, when the church had been in 
use thirteen years, that one was obtained. 
Once again we hear of William Price, as 
he is identified with the 
After some correspondence in 1735 with 
Mr. Peter Bayenton of Philadelphia, and 
in 1736 witha Mr. Claggett of Newport, 
Rhode Island, Mr. Price went to New- 
port and reported back that “‘said Organ 
is readily worth the money demanded for 
the same and 
Church.” ‘The 


pounds, the 


negotiations. 


very suitable for our 
asking 400 


vestry offered 300 pounds, 


price was 
and Mr. Claggett’s receipt was for 320 
pounds, so he apparently took the church’s 
offer; no doubt the extra 20 pounds was 
for unforeseen difficulties which often de- 
velop. 

Unforeseen difficulties did develop at 
Christ Church. There carpenters 
and painters whose work would these 
days be anticipated in the budget for the 
organ; indeed, 


were 


its location would have 
been provided for in the plans, however 
inadequate. Besides all this was the cost 
of the case, which was extra. As a matter 
of fact, the “‘extras” cost more than the 
organ, or 522 pounds. 

The ever-present William Price had 
offered his services in a manner that could 
hardly be considered unprofitable to the 
church—he would play free for a year if 
engaged for five, and his offer was ac- 
cepted. The Boston Gazette noted in De- 
cember of I7 36 that 

‘We hear a New Organ is Purchased 
and Erected up in Christ Church, where- 
of the Rev. Dr. CUTLER is Minister and 
will be Open’d and Play’d upon on Sun- 
day next for the first time and so to con- 
tinue.” 

The first public performance on the 
organ was on Sunday, December 19, 
1736, and brought in 48 pounds, which 
helped the church exchequer a little. 
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W hat information we have on the pre- 
sumed maker of the Christ Church or- 
gan, William Claggett, designates him 
primarily as a maker of clocks, as existing 
examples of his work will show. They 
lasted much longer than the organ which 
he may have built. He came to Boston as 
a youth, advertising himself as ““William 
Claggett, Jr., Clock Maker near the 
Town House.” In 1716 he moved to 
Newport, Rhode Island, where we hear 
of his various other activities such as pub- 
lishing a religious book in 1721, making 
musical instruments in 1726, and print- 
ing paper money for the Rhode Island 
Colony in 1738. His experiments in elec- 
tricity are said to have influenced Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s researches and in 1747 
he was exhibiting an “electrical machine” 
in Boston.‘ 

If the organ in Christ Church was in- 
deed built by Mr. Claggett, it would at 
least prove that organ building was not 
Mr. Claggett’s forte. The instrument 
trouble. In 1743 
Thomas Johnston was called on to over- 
haul it, and he tuned it, also “Cutting all 
the pipes in order to make the Organ half 
a note sharper or higher.” His bill also 
includes an item stated: “To making a 
New Frame for & removing the pipes 
that stood in the front on their proper 
place y® wind box.” Mr. Johnston was 
another gentleman of varied talents. Be- 
sides his work as an organ builder he is 


gave considerable 


listed as an “ornamental painter of clocks, 
furniture, raised or embossed escutcheons, 
engraver of book plates, maps, views, mu- 
sic, and. ..a japanner as well. He was a 
member of Brattle Square Church, the 
same one that spurned an organ gift, and 
a church record shows that their com- 
mittee “‘applied to our good brethren, Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Mason and prevailed 
with ’em to set together and lead us in 
the ordinance of singing.” * 
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Had Edward Bromfield lived longer, 
we might have been able to claim him as 
the next organ builder of renown. At any 
rate, his was a very early attempt at or- 
gan building in New England. He was 
born in the first house on Beacon Street, 
son of a merchant of high character whose 
father before him had also been an emi- 
nent merchant here. The third Edward 
Bromfield had only seen two or three or- 
gans imported from England, but never- 
theless he erected an instrument in 1745 
in Old South Church which “had two 
rows of keys and many hundred pipes, his 
intention being 1200, but he died before 
he completed it.” * ‘This instrument was 
burned during the siege of Boston—it had 
been removed from the church to a store 
for safekeeping! It was written of the 
organ that “the workmanship of the pipes 
and keys surprisingly nice and curious, 
exceeding anything of the kind that ever 
came out here from England.” *° Josiah 
Leavitt of Salem and Thomas Pratt of 
Winchester, New Hampshire, built sev- 
eral instruments subsequent to this, but 
we have no details of them. 

In 1744 an organ was imported for 
Trinity Church, Boston. Perhaps organ 
affairs at Trinity and Old South stirred 
the Christ Church parish into the con- 
sclousness that their instrument was not 
improving with age. At any rate, items 

of work in December 1749, February 
1750—two jobs in the latter year—by 
other workmen, may have helped. In 
1750 Mr. Johnston was again called in, 
and moved the bass pipes. Then in two 
years he again “‘tuned and mended y*® Or- 
gan.” This appears to have been the last 
repair-job possible, for the church voted 
on August 11, 1752, 

“That Mr. Johnson make for the 
church called Christ Church a new Or- 
gan, with the Echo equall to that of 
Trinity Church of this Town, and that 
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he be paid for it two hundred Pounds 
Lawful Money to be done according to 
the Terms already mentioned & also that 
Mr. Johnson if he pleases make a Double 
Diapason in the Trebble.”’ 

The problem of funds continued to be 
slow of solution as records indicate, and 
we find mention of an expenditure of £1, 
10 sh. “paid for hire of chaise at 
Charlestown to go to Mr. ‘Temple and 
Mr. Isaac Royal at Mistake (Mystic) for 
subscription to Organ.” The data avail- 
able seems to point toa date of about 1 764 
for the Johnston organ, which is about as 
close as one could expect to come in view 
of the difficulty in finding more accurate 
accounts. 

If it seems that it took a long while to 
build the organ, we must bear in mind 
that Mr. Johnston was also in the process 
of building (cca 1754) an instrument 
for St. Peter’s in Salem of one manual 
and six stops. This organ was to replace 
one built by John Clark of London and 
imported in 1743. Although pipes are 
still made essentially the way they were 
in those days (and before), much more 
was done by hand than nowadays, which 
should excite admiration as to the beauti- 
ful results. 

The members of Christ Church may 
have had some belated consolation, if 
they knew about it, in noting the troubles 
some years later at Trinity Church, ac- 
cording to an item which was printed in 
the old Boston Transcript and is quoted 
here: 

“P. A. von Hagen, Organist of the 
Trinity Church Boston Respectfully in- 
forms the honorable Wardens of said 
Church that their Organ is much out of 
Repair and Tune. By a close Examina- 
tion of it he found; That the greater part 
of the metal pipes are onsoldered and 
stopped with a Stuff, which generally 
gathers on lead; the wooden ones on- 
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glued; the ‘Trumpet Supporters are part- 


ly dislodged, and the principal of the 
Reeds are eaten up by Verdegrease. The 
wooden pipes, as well as the metal ones 
must be voiced. The keys want to be 
regulated. The Cloth underneath of 
the Keys is eat by the moths. Ten pipes 
are missing. The great part of the Leath- 
er of the Bellows is cracked and must 
be new. The Conductors leak; the tops 
and bottoms of the leaders and Rollers 
are worn so much that they cause a 
Rattling while playing; they also make 
the Keys stick fast. ‘The touch has sunk 
an eighth of an Inch. The Levell-box is 
warpt. In short, there is no Article in the 
whole instrument, but what wants more 
or less Repair. It is however a Common 
Case with an Organ which is getting old. 
The Reparation of it will cost by a mod- 
erate Calculation, about one hundred 
Dollars. ‘The Organ might be greatly 
improved by an Addition of Pedals for 
to play the low Bass with the Feet, as it 
has an excellent Effect in slow Psalm 
Tunes. The cost of which would not ex- 
ceed Thirty Dollars. He respectfully so- 
licits that his Salary, which is now $150, 
may be raised to $200 per Annum. The 
motives of This Request are as follows: 
Ist. Having a Prospect of a larger Salary 
somewhere else. 2nd. House Rent and 
Provisions being unusually high, and 3rd, 
Wishing to have the Instrument always 
in Tune, which ought to be examined 
every Saturday, and paying for Bellows 
blowing, he, in his opinion, ought in some 
regard to be compensated. He has worked 
and spended his time several Days in Or- 
der to make the Organ playable for which 
he has not made any charge.” This would 
stir sympathy in the hearts of many or- 
ganists. Incidentally, other accounts give 
Mr. von Hagen’s position as being in 
Stone Chapel. Perhaps he later made 
good his threat to take a position else- 
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where. All the above in spite of the fact 
that ‘Trinity was the leading church in 
its expenditure of money for music. At 
least as early as 1800 the organist was 
paid $100, the bellows blower $15, and 
the singing leader $50. 

The period from the late 1760’s until 
the 1790’s is not very productive of organ 
history, probably because other more im- 
portant matters were being settled with 
England. We have information that 
Christ Church in Cambridge contained a 
Snetzler organ in 1761, the metal pipes 
of which were appropriated by patriot 
troops of the Revolution and converted 
Into bullets. ‘There Is still in existence in 
a church in South Dennis an organ con- 
taining a plate engraved “Snetzler of 
London, 1762.’ 
and only thirteen pedal keys as against 


‘ It has only one manual, 


the thirty-two in. modern organs, and 
there is no expression pedal. The organ 
Is now equipped with an electric blower, 
is in good working condition, and has a 
beautiful tone. 

In 1790 Brattle Street Church im- 
ported an organ made by Samuel Green 
of England, still not without opposition 
by one wealthy member of the congrega- 
tion, who offered to pay the whole cost 
of the instrument into the treasury for 
the benefit of the poor, if it were thrown 
tea-like, the 
However, the organ was obtained, and 


overboard, into harbor. 
used until the church was taken down in 
1872." 

The Rev. William Bentley wrote in 
1798: “Seriously engaged in the First 
Church (Salem) upon the subject of an 
organ. The absolute want of vocal mu- 
sick is a plea which they can advance with 
By August of 1800 the organ 
had arrived, and on the 24th the church 


cc 
Was 


12 


justice. 


shut to prepare the Organ which is 
to be introduced for the first time into 


our worship in Salem.” ‘Things apparent- 
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ly did not proceed as well as was cx- 
pected, for on September 19 our in- 
formant writes that “The Concert at the 
First Church intended for this day is put 
off sine die. So we shall not hear the new 
Organ SO soon as Was expected.” 

Musical interest was now turning in 
this city to a concerted effort to improve 
vocal music. Reverend Bentley calls this 
to our notice: “The attention of Salem, 
from the introduction of an Organ, is to 
singing. [he North Society have raised a 
small building for the purpose, and the 
South Society use a Hall near them oc- 
cupied by Mr. “Town.” Apparently these 
projects were unsuccessful, for the busy 
Mr. Bentley informs us six years later 
that “Dr. Barnard’s North Meeting are 
tired of the attempts and have purchased 
a very expensive organ which Is every day 
expected from Philadelphia.” He also 
tells us that he “Had the pleasure of see- 
ing and hearing Dr. Oliver’s organ. It is 
the first ever built in this Town (Salem). 
The pipes were imported from London 
in separate stops.”” He describes the case 


‘ 


which he says is “surmounted with some 
instruments of music in high relief with 
good effect. ‘The wood work was finished 
by that ingenious mechanic Mr. (Samuel) 
Macintire.” He mentions a Mr. 
Pickering Dodge who Was building one 


also 


at the same time, but which had not been 
completed. Mr. McIntire’s work was, of 
course, not confined to organs, as the 
readers familiar with his outstanding 
architectural achievements are 
The Dr. Oliver mentioned was the fa- 
ther of Henry K. Oliver, the composer of 
the hymn tune Federal Street, which 
brings up an interesting story. Mr. Oliver, 
organist of the First Church in Salem, 
was courting a young lady named Sally 
Cook, and wished to name one of his 
hymn tunes for her, but feeling that either 
“Sally” or “Cook” would not be appro- 


aware, 
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priate, he called his tune Federal Street, 
which was where she lived. 

In 1809 the Reverend Bentley brings 
us up to date on the number of organs in 
Congregational ‘An organ 
has been presented to the Congreg 


churches. 
ration: al 
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Bruce, who had been 
Josiah Leavitt of Sterling to 
an of wooden pipes, 


and on his return to Templeton he made 
one for himself.” ' 


* Previously we have 


mentioned Josiah Leavitt as having come 


ie 


CHURCH, 


SHOWING SNITZLER ORGAN 


Photograph by author, 


Church at Pittsfield under the pastoral 
Allen, 


()rgans are now used 


care of the good republican Mr. 
by a Mr. Shearer. 
in our principal towns and in several 
towns in the country, perhaps as many as 

2 inthisstate in Congregational Church- 
es, 3 in Boston, 2 in Salem, 
Port.”” As late as 1814 there was no organ 
in Park Street Church, Boston, 
ing being : flute, 
and cello. Down to 1845 the music in 
Father Streeter’s 
Street was provided by a clarinet, double- 


1 in Newbury 


the sing- 
supported bassoon 


church in Hanover 
bass and ophicleide. 

At about this time William MOM. 
Goodrich was coming into prominence as 


one 


an organ builder. He was born in ‘Tem- 
pleton, Massachusetts, and “His first 


knowledge of the organ was gathered 





courtesy of The 


American Organist 


from A. 
Goodrich, but this account gives the town 
as Sterling. In 1806 William Goodrich 
an for the Roman Catholic 
Church on Federal Street, Boston. His 
organ repairing activities included the 
organs in King’s Chapel, Christ Church, 
and ‘Trinity of Boston. He also set up an 
English instrument in St. John’s Church 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, built 
an organ for Christ Church in 1821, and 
worked at org until 1822. 
While organs were being imported 
after 1800, ire still occasionally 
imported, this period may well have been 
the turning point, for it is said that dur- 
ing the period Mr. Goodrich was in busi- 


Salem, according to Henry 


put up an Or? 


an building 


indeed 


ness there were only three foreign instru- 
ments in Boston, which circumstance was 
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attributed to his success."* In 1902 there 
was in the First Parish church in Temple- 
ton a Goodrich organ. At that time it was 
stated that “The tone of this instrument 1s 
still good, although the mechanical part 
is somewhat worn, and the beauty of the 
would do 


case credit to any m« ydern 
builder.” *” 
William Goodrich’s brother Eben 


worked with him for some twelve years, 
as did his brother-in-law Thomas Apple- 
ton, and they were later the pioneers of 
the piano business in Boston. Eben built 
an organ for the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety which was the predecessor of the 
famous Boston Music Hall organ. He 
also built the second organ installed in the 
First Church of Christ Congregational 
of Hartford, Connecticut, the eighth 
church established in New England. ‘This 
instrument was brought to Hartford 
around Cape Cod in the schooner Lydia 
in 1835. An issue of The American Mag- 
azine of Useful Knowledge contained in 
that year a description and picture of this 
organ and the editor, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, says it had “‘a greater volume of 
tone and brilliancy than we have ever 
witnessed in any organ for its size.” 

Bben Geodrich’s great contribution 
was the invention of the reed which made 
possible the reed organ—he used it in his 
organs fourteen years before any other 
reed was known. His friend Lowell Ma- 
son urged him to make a reed organ, 
which he presented to Gilbert Stuart, the 
famous painter, and later Mason’s son 
began manufacturing them. Many will 
remember seeing a Mason and Hamlin 
organ in grandmother’s parlor, and some 
are probably still in existence. 

Two brothers named George and 
Elias Hook had served with William 


Goodrich, and in 1527 or thereabouts 
they began building organs in Salem. One 
of their first instruments is now in the 
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Essex Institute at Salem, and may still 
be played. In 1832 they moved to Boston. 
Later Mr. Francis Hastings entered their 
service in 1855. I’wo years before that 
the firm had built an organ for Tremont 
Temple, Boston, which was the first on 
this continent which could be considered 
a concert organ. It had four manuals, 70 
stops, 3,096 pipes. In 1865 Mr. Hastings 
became a partner; later on in 1880 the 
firm was known as Hook and Hastings. 
In 1888 they were established in Weston 
(Kendal Green) on part of the old Hast- 
ings estate. In the early 1900's they were 
considered to be the largest producers of 
organs in America, if not in the world. 
They issued a book in 1910 which stated 
that they had built more than 2,200 or- 
gans since the company was established in 
1827. The Masonic ‘Temple, formerly 
the Unitarian Church in Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts, has an E. & G. G. Hook, 
dated 1844. In the Congregational 
Church of Conway, Massachusetts, there 
is a Hook and Hastings of 1886, still in 
good repair. The large instrument in First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Boston, which 
has just been remodeled by the Aeolian 
Skinner Organ Company of Boston was 
built by Hook and Hastings, as was the 
one in Riverside Church, New York, 
which took three years to build. ‘This 1S 
also being remodeled by the Aeolian Skin- 
ner Company. The last organ built by 
this historic concern was for the Swedish 
Lutheran Church of Forest Hills, Massa- 
chusetts. Another old veteran still being 
used is in the South Congregational 
Church of Peabody, Massachusetts. Al- 
though of only two manuals, it is quite 
large, and is still in fairly good working 
order, being played regularly. If memory 
serves correctly, the name plate reads E. 
& G. G. Hook & Hastings. ‘They may 
well have had a production line and 
standardized some of their models, for at 
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least two instruments in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, churches are  identical—the 
ones in the First Church of Christ (Con- 
gregational) and the Essex Street Union 
Baptist Church, this last originally in- 
stalled in the High Street Baptist Church, 
now razed. The case and front pipes are 
the same, and the specification also 
matches, stop for stop. 

This venerable firm of Hook and 
Hastings with a record of over one hun- 
dred years of making organ _ history, 
burned its records when it was dissolved 
in 1934 or 1935, an act which should 
bring tears to the eyes of an historian. 
There are, however, many organ men 
now living and working at their trade 
who received their training in the Hook 
and Hastings shop. In fact, all organ com- 
panies and their founders or apprentices 
could be arranged in a sort of family-tree 
fashion and would form an interesting 
pattern. 

Another craftsman whose work rivals 
that of Hook and Hastings was William 
A. Johnson, who built about 860 organs 
from 1844 to 1898, chiefly at Westfield, 
Massachusetts. Mr. John Van Varick 
Elsworth of Watertown, New York, has 
made an extensive study of this builder’s 
work. Some Johnson organs which de- 
serve mention are in the Baptist Church, 
Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts (1858) ; 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Warehouse 
Point, Connecticut (1859); Congrega- 
tional Church, Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts (1865); Liberty Street Methodist, 
Springfield, Massachusetts (1874); 

Methodist Church, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts (1876). After William H. 
joined his father, sometime after 1870, 
the firm was known as Johnson & Son. 
Many of their organs were at one time in 
Springfield, only ten miles from the 
Westfield factory, but most of them have 
disappeared. 
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The J. W. Steere Organ Company 
was located here from the 1880’s until 
around 1917, having been established in 
1867, incorporated in 1901, reorganized 
in 1912. I have no information on organs 
they built. Perhaps readers can fill in this 
gap for future reference. 

One of the branches on the organ fam- 
ily tree is surely the Hutchings Organ 
Company. George $. Hutchings was born 
at Salem in 1836. In 1857 he entered the 
employ of E. & G. G. Hook at their Sec- 
ond Street, Boston factory. With the ex- 
ception of about four years spent in the 
Army, he was with this company until 
1869, rising to the position of foreman or 
superintendent. hen, in partnership with 
a Boston organist named John H. Wilson, 
he began organ building at North Grove 
Street, Boston. After Mr. Wilson’s death 
a Mr. Plaistead took his place, and the 
firm was known as Hutchings & Plais- 
tead. In 1874 they built an organ for 
Trinity Church of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, which had an interesting exis- 
tence. In relating the background we 
can reveal how the identity of organs 1s 
lost, and why it is hard to trace them. 

In 1821, when William Goodrich in- 
stalled his organ in Christ Church, he car- 
ried away the contents of the Johnston 
organ, leaving only the outside case. In 
1884 the Trinity Church, Lawrence, or- 
gan was purchased by Christ Church 
from Hutchings & Plaistead for $1,200 
and the old Goodrich organ material. 
This little episode brings us up to date on 
the Christ Church, Boston organ, and 
we can say that it is now a Hutchings & 
Plaistead organ in the Thomas Johnston 


{ 
~ 


case. 

No account of New England organs 
would be complete without mention of 
the Estey Organ Company of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. ‘To do it we must go back 
to Jonas P. Whitney of Ashby, who was 
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one of the early New England organ 
builders. He was a carpenter and cabinet- 
maker, and may have learned organ 
building from William M. Goodrich, as 
did Elias Hook. Whitney and his five sons 
built organs for churches in Ashby, one 
each for the Unitarian, Congregational, 
Methodist, and ‘Trinitarian Churches in 
Fitchburg, one for the Orthodox church 
in Holden, one each for Concord and Mt. 
Vernon, New Hampshire, one for South 
Church, Springfield, and one for a church 
in Billerica, near Lowell. ‘The Whitneys 
were in Ashby until 1845, then did busi- 
ness in Springfield, Fitchburg, and Wor- 
cester, respectively. They made mostly 
reed organs and melodeons, and in the 
Worcester shop organ reeds were manu- 
factured. In 1865 Mr. Whitney sold out 
his machinery to J. Estey & Co., of Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont, a firm established in 
1846 by Jacob Estey." 

Many Estey organs have been installed 
throughout the world and the total out- 
put of Estey reed organs has reached the 
500,000 mark. This famous company 
undoubtedly owes much of its success as 
organ builders, in the nineteenth century 
at least, to the inventive genius of the be- 
fore-mentioned Mr. Whitney, who after 
leaving Fitchburg resided in Brattleboro 
until his death in 1902. The Estey com- 
pany made its first pipe organ in 1901. 
In 1952 the company filled its largest 
single order, a $52,000 pipe organ in- 
stalled in ‘Tallahassee, Florida. There is 
hardly an area or city of any size in New 
England where one will not find organs 
built by this concern, all a credit to their 
ability. 

A milestone in organ building which 
set the style for the industry in America 
was the successor to Thomas Appleton’s 
organ in Music Hall, Boston. Even be- 
fore the Hall was erected (in 1852) Dr. 
Upham, president of the Boston Music 
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Hall Association, was determined that 
Boston should have a fine organ, and it 
was largely due to his efforts that this 
came to pass. He was authorized to go to 
Europe and there negotiated a contract 
with Walcker of Germany, but a series 
of events interfered from the start. 
Walcker lost his copy of the contract and 
a fresh document had to be drawn up, 
‘Then the War Between the States broke 
out, holding up shipment. In the mean- 
time costs were rising. At last the instru- 
ment was delivered by the Dutch brig 
Presto and the final cost was found to be 
$60,000 as opposed to the original budget 
of about $25,000. 

Up to this tme, domestic organs were 
apt to have defective pedal sections, or in- 
complete manual stops, i.e.: two or three 
stops (ranks of pipes) would have only 
one set of bass pipes from isn Or G below 
middle C. Many, too, were inclined to 
be mechanically defective, with poor pipe 
metal and poorly designed consoles as, 
indeed, were some of the English impor- 
tations. The arrival of the Walcker or- 
gan, an excellent instrument, greatly 
stimulated and improved American or- 
gan building and widened the field ot 
straight, or legitimate, organ playing. 

But times and tastes change. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra .was organized 
in 1881 and interest in the Great Organ 
slackened. So, after twenty-one years of 
use it was sold for $5,000 to a W. B. 
Grover, who intended to present it to the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
But he died and the organ was finally sold 
for $1,500 to settle the estate. ‘The pur- 
chaser was Mr. Edward F. Searles of 
Methuen, now an almost legendary char- 
acter in the organ field. He had founded 
the Methuen Organ Company in 1890, 
and now set about establishing the organ 
in its present home, one of the few struc- 
tures built solely to house an organ. Serlo 
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Hall, as it is called, is a magnificent build- 
ing whose somewhat modest exterior be- 
lies its elaborate decoration on the inside. 
‘The walls are over three feet in thickness, 
contain air spaces to help render the build- 
ing soundproof and insensitive to extreme 
weather conditions. The floor is of mar- 
ble, the walls are finished in dark oak 
paneling with a tapestry-like fabric above 
this. he section of ceiling sixty-five feet in 
height and almost directly over the organ 
is particularly beautiful, with its plaster 
ornamentation, all indirectly lighted. 
Mr. Searles rebuilt the organ with new 
action and console, fortunately leaving 
pipe work and case intact. [he workman- 
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ship was so fine that no major changes 
when the tonal recon- 
struction was undertaken in 1946. I do 
not propose to go into the details of this 
as it has been more adequately set forth 
in other available publications." Suffice 
to say that when Mr. G. Donald Harri- 
son of the Aeolian Skinner Company had 
finished his work in 1947 the Great Or- 
gan more than justified that name, and 
can with Mr. Edward W, 


Flint that “it now exemplifies, in general 


were necessary 


one agree 


character, the great classic tradition of 
organ building, which, during the second 


NOTES 


1 The Diary of Rev. William Bentley, Vol. I, 
264. 
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Music Hall” by Edward W. Flint, published by 
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Old-Time New England Primer 


of Preservation 


B is tor BOOKS 


and 
M is tor MANUSCRIPTS 


By LawreENcE Bb. ROMAINE 


ERE is an old calf-bound volume 
that leaves a film of dusty brown 
on everything that it touches. 

Here is a faded pamphlet lacking its front 
cover. This log of a forgotten voyage, 
that ledger of a vanished country store 
have broken leather spines that have 
pulled away from their bindings. ‘The 
Revolutionary letter is torn in half and 
tanned by the years into illegibility. All of 
us have seen such examples of books and 
manuscripts which are passing into the 
realm of the lost, if they are not already 
there. 

Most of such damage could have been 
prevented by earlier care and thought. By 
following a few simple, common-sense 
rules we may preserve specimens now in 
good condition and keep them from the 
fate of those cited above. 

Never open a book roughly. ‘This 
should be done slowly and gently, giving 
the spine a chance to stretch out gradually 
and without breaking. 

Don’t try to get that one more book 


NOTE: 
articles on the care, preservation and restora- 
tion of many types of antiques. The author is 
the owner of the well-known Weathercock 
Middleboro, Massachusetts. A 
ognized authority in the field in which he now 
writes, he has also contributed to 4 tiques, The 
dmerican Collector and numerous other simi- 


This 1s the second ota series of brief 
House in 


rec - 


lar publications and is a member of several 


antiquarian societies. 





into your bookcase. Fill the shelves snug- 
ly, so the volumes do not lean, but not so 
tightly that they grate every time they are 
taken out. Never remove them by the top 
of the spine, for this quickly weakens the 
whole binding. 

Don’t choose that lovely southern ex- 
posure for your shelves. Direct sunlight 
fades out the bindings of your books and 
makes the spines brittle. And NEVER keep 
books on top of a radiator. An even tem- 
perature is always best. 

Leather bindings should be treated 
every year or so. There are several good 
dressings on the market, but the one 
which I use myself can be made up for 
you by any druggist: 8 oz. Neat’s foot 
oil; 8 oz. lanolin anhydrous; 1 0z. bees- 
wax; I oz. oil of cedar. Apply an even 
coat, especially on the hinges; let it set 
for 24 hours; then wipe gently and polish. 

Scotch tape has uncounted virtues, but 
NEVER use it to repair torn pages or bind- 
Ings, for it sets upa not too slow deteriora- 
tion. I rely on Dennison’s transparent 
mending tape No. 2. 

The familiar “publisher’s dust-jacket” 
helps greatly to hold the binding firm and 
sound and also prevents scuffing. This is 
particularly true of books frequently re- 
moved for consultation. Lacking the 
jacket, a similar cover of tough paper 
will serve very well. 

[If books must be shipped, wrap each 
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volume tightly in newspaper with a tough 
cardboard overbinding. And don’t try to 
get them all into one big shipment. Two 
or more smaller ones are much safer. 
Some old bindings may be restored, but 
rebinding is often the best means of pres- 
ervation. Crumbling, dusty leather bind- 
ings should be treated as indicated earlier. 
Manuscripts present special problems 
of their own. Over the years, many high- 
ly scientific methods of preservation, of 
mounting, lighting and exhibiting, have 
been developed. Any large university or 
public library can give valuable advice to 
cover specific cases. ' 
Do not fold any letter, document or 
manuscript if it can possibly be avoided. 
‘There are numerous scrapbooks on the 
market for such material. Actually any 
large ledger or blankbook will serve. In 
mounting such specimens in books, it 1s 
well to avoid “tipping” them in, but if 
you must use this method, NEVER resort 
to glue or Scotch tape. A small bit of Den- 
nison No. 2 will do very well. However, 


this must be used carefully on the wer 


edge, as a sort of hinge and should not 


touch any writing. ‘Thus the sheet may be 
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turned like any regular page. 

Several types of transparent envelopes 
have been developed to hold such speci- 
mens, some of them in plastic, acetate or 
similar materials. ‘hese keep the con- 
tents clean and dry and avoid wear and 
tear. A good library can recommend to 
you the type best suited for specific items. 

If your documents are framed for dis- 
play, never hang them where they will 
fade in the sun or where they have any 
chance of being 
later, ““foxed.”’ 


wet or even damp and, 


‘The best storage place for old letters. 
documents, Commissions and so on is a 
filing cabinet. Each folder therein can 
contain one or several specimens, proper- 
ly alphabetized for quick reference and 
always clean and dry. And, as in the case 
of bookshelves, file drawers and folders 
should not be overloaded. 

If special equipment is not available to 
you, concentrate on what you are trying 
to do—to preserve what you have. Any 
Stout 
book or placed in an ordinary envelope, 


old document, laid smoothly in a 


will at least escape many of the ma jor 


} ] ' . 
hazards of the years. 
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§ N his tribute to our village of North- 
_ ford, Benjamin ‘Trumbull, the his- 

: torian of Connecticut, states that we 
_ |} have sent more of our sons to Yale than 
| § any other community in this State in pro- 
. portion to population. It is obvious that 


' such a migration implies a high degree of 
' cultural preparation on the part of each 
student and also economic stability on the 
. part of the family that sends him. Such 


n [§ factors have origins that vary from com- 
. munity to community, but in Northford it 
d may be said that native capacity and white 

' oak timber combined to create both. From 
| our trees the fathers built their homes and 


their ships and sent their sons into the 
world of higher education. 
- Perhaps there is nothing unusual in 


vy fe this Northford record, which, in general 
it outline, could be duplicated many times 





in other Connecticut towns and in other 
New England States. But in detail the 
cultural story of any given community 
must differ from that of its neighbors, and 
this is Northford’s as exemplied by one 
family. 

Properly the story begins with one 
Joseph Linsley, who was born in the town 
of Branford, down along the Sound not 
far from New Haven. The Linsleys had 


ea is ee de bey A a 


been established there since mid-seven- 
§ teenth century and had thriven with the 
) original settlement. Joseph, on coming 
} of age, married Lydia Wilford and soon, 
family and town having grown with the 
» years, pushed north up the valley of 
» Stony River. There the young couple 
» took over a house, old for those times, 
which had been built, according to tradi- 
— tion, by Benjamin Howe back in 1680 


woes att 


and mentioned in the Howe will as “my 








Bult of White Oak 


By JEANE C, ALLING 


house on stoney river.” 

The identity of this house with its bow! 
of protecting hills and its great, clear 
spring, together with the architectural 
features of the house itself, has within re- 
cent years been established by the studies 
and recorded opinions of Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Kelley, all of which point to an early 
date for the raising of the original struc- 
ture. The restored homestead was once 
the residence of Mr. Kelley, himself a 
seventh generation descendant of the 
original Joseph Linsley. 

So into this setting came Joseph and 
Lydia and in it they throve, producing 
the characteristically large family of their 
times. Joseph prospered here by Stony 
River and when he died he left four large 
salt-box houses, an impressive amount of 
acreage, a sawmill so typical of early 
New England thrift, an imposing list of 
goods and chattels as well as a share in 
the Branford Church. His standing in 
the community is further attested to by a 
commission in the militia, of which I 
have a copy. 


ut « — 


To each of his five surviving sons, 
Joseph left a house and one hundred acres 
of land. The sons of his deceased son, 
Dan, fared as well, being given “‘a house 
now a-building” (1768) and one hun- 
dred acres. Ample provision was made for 
Lydia and the daughters. ‘The will ended 
with a curious provision which directed 
that the sawmill, instead of passing to 
any one heir, was divided into sixteen 
shares and the great trees of the Linsley 
holdings, some of which are alive today, 
were parceled out so that each son had a 
share in the standing timber. The types 
of trees are specified as white oak, white 
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wood (tulip) and hickory which, then as 
now, was called walnut in Northford. I 
remember very well when that same 
“walnut orchard” was converted into 
timber not many years ago. 

This timber-land must have been orig- 
inally very extensive and also well cared 
for, since the original Joseph drew on its 
reserves at once to rebuild the old Howe 
homestead, probably about 1750, and 
gave it the general lines which it retains 
to this day. He built houses for sons 
Joseph, Jr., Josiah and Daniel, each 
dwelling having a huge stone chimney, 
great oaken beams and white-wood panel- 
ing. And this started a chain reaction 
which continued through many years. No 
less than seven Linsley houses have been 
built by Linsleys on old Joseph’s original 
domain. Of these, five stand today and 
the stone chimney of one of the vanished 
houses still looms against the sky. Each 
house was framed and finished with Lins- 
ley lumber cut on Linsley land, hewn by 
Linsley craftsmen or worked up in thg 
Linsley mill. ‘The only exception is the 
most recent house, built a few years ago, 
but even that has a Linsley frame. 

This is a rather unsual record of fam- 
ily continuity, but it tells only of physi- 
cal accomplishment. What did the Lins- 
leys do beyond lumbering and farming? 
Taking only two lines of descent from the 
original Joseph, my own branch through 
Josiah and that of Dan Linsley, we find 
a steady migration from the Stony River 
Valley to Yale. Joseph’s grandson, Noah, 
was a tutor, instructor in modern 
terms, at Yale. He was, also, later a mem- 
ber of the first faculty at Williams Col- 
lege and has been credited with founding 
the first free school in a Slave State. 
Grandson Jared, a prominent New York 
physician, whose portrait hangs in the 
Yale building that bears his name, was a 
devoted friend of the Connecticut college 


or 
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and contributed to its endowment. In 
later generations we find Edward Lins- 
ley Maltby who lived up to his cum laude 
degree by becoming a noted engineer, 
Wilford Linsley made his name as an 
artist and his son, Wilford, Jr., was well 
launched as an architect when early 
death overtook him. At the present time 
there are five Yale Linsleys still living, 
who will not be mentioned since their 
careers are by no means closed. 

Of the second branch, that of Dan, 
James Harvey was a naturalist and 
writer of note who, incidentally, record- 
ed the last wild turkey killed on Totokey 
Mountain nearby. And from Dan the 
line runs with other names inter- 
woven by marriage like the Lyons and the 
Phelpses and through this meshing we 
may identify the late William Lyon 
Phelps, the very essence of Yale, as a son 
of Northford and the Stony River Valley. 

‘The exact total for these two branches 
is hard to establish, but at least fifteen 
descendants of old Joseph Linsley went 
from the white oak groves to Yale, with 
others straying off to different universi- 
ties. A search of the remaining Linsley 
branches would probably yield about the 
same tally. 


on, 


As I said in the beginning, this general 
pattern could be found again and again 
in the story of other communities and 
other families. What is set down here i 
merely what happened to the Linsleys in 
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Northford, Connecticut, and shows how, | 


on not too productive New England soil, 
industry, perseverance and thrift may 


establish and maintain a high cultural J 
level without the backing of massive re- § 
sources. Is there any growing thing } 
harder than white oak, more resistant to @ 


ax or adz or more enduring when right- 
ly fashioned and incorporated into houses 
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majestic reminders of men and women 
whose minds were as active as their 
hands, who did not labor in vain. 

Yet these same trees took their toll. 
There- was Erastus Linsley, brother of 
that same Jared whose name stands over 


a Yale doorway. Erastus started out into 


Built of White Oak 
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the white oak groves alone with his ax. 
Later, the family found him dead, pinned 
by a great tree brought down by his own 
hands. So Erastus would never know 


Yale, but his short life was well within the 
family pattern. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FIFTH SERIES 
of Three 


‘Members’ Afternoons at Three 


APPLETON HALi, THE Harrison Gray Otis House 


141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Wednesday, January 19, 1955 
Wednesday, February 16,1955 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 





Members will receive notice of speakers and subjects early in 


January, but should reserve these dates now. 


As in previous years, these talks will deal with old New England 


topics of interest to students, collectors and all those to whom the 


general past of our section appeals. 
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To the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Ox.p-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 








I nominate 


Address 


‘Recommended for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


for Membership in the Society. 


SOC ESSEC TESTS SHEETS ESET EEE EEE ee OES COSHH OP eee eo SES 


Name and address of Member. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA'LIUN 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 

(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND published quarterly at Boston, Massachusetts, for October 1, 1954 


State of Massachusetts } 


County of Suffolk { - 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Bruce Lancaster, who, having duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the OLD-TimME NEw ENGLAND and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
cers are: 


Publisher, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF N, E. ANTIQUITIES, 141 Cambridge St., 
Boston. 


Editor, Bruce Lancaster, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 


2. That the owner is: THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES, 
INc., 141 Cambridge St., Boston (a charitable, educational, historical organization ). Stephen B. 
» I4 ’ 
Luce, President. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date 
shown above was: Not required. 

BRUCE LANCASTER, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1gth day of October, 1954. 


(signed) LesLiE Morcan, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 26, 1958.) 
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Grace notes 


from 


the past 


Oriental export porcelain lamp and 
shade, in green colour with mauve 
and rouge de fer. Peach silk shade 
and rosewood base. Circa 1800. $165. 


Rare and beautiful fretwork Chip- 
pendale basin stand, hinged top. 
Front drawer opens, the sides being 
dummies. Deep brown mahogany 
colour. 14 inches square and 32% 
inches high. Circa 1765. $375 


These pieces offered subject to prior sale, 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Antiquarians, Jewelers, Gold and Silversmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 



































WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. 1 American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. {| American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 


Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 








CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 

augmenting your collec- 

tion, creating an authen- 
.< 

tic setting for it, or dis- 

posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 








DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3535 


Or write for Reservations 





Old Boston Cream and Sugar 


Silver by late 18th-century contemporaries 


in the trade of Paul Revere—makers of 


similar and related designs of the period. 


Upper left and center with engraved borders re- 
spectively by Samuel Waters and Ebenezer Moul- 
ton. Right upper and lower by Joseph Loring. 
Lower left by Robert Evans. Lower center, later 
c. 1810, by Jones & Peirce. Refs. F. H. Bigelow 
Historic Silver, E. M. Currier Marks of Early 


erican Suversmitits. 


Collection of GE BELEIN 
Silversmiths at 79 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON 8, Foot of Beacon Hill 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are constantly looking for new business, it is never our 











intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. However, 
when a change or increase in banking connections is being con- 
sidered, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
You will always find us ready and willing to discuss banking or 
trust matters with you any time at your convenience. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 























MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Othce: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federa: De posit Insurar 








OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored —Cleaned— Framed 


FF a, 





























Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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